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PAET V.      These rules form the basis of Venn's statement in the fourth

1841-48. section of his document.     He goes on to embody in very plain

Ohap.27. ^or^g the Bishop's view of the matter as in the end adopted by

Venn's      the Committee.    "The Society," he says, "has recognized the

comments, uncontrolled discretion of the Bishop to grant or withhold his

license, and the propriety of specifying in such license a particular

district as the field of labour; so that a missionary cannot be

removed from one district to another without the sanction of the

Bishop."    And again, " The Missionaries, thus licensed, stand

towards the Bishops in the relation rather of Stipendiary Curates

than of Beneficed Clergymen."    These   sentences  so  entirely

concede Bishop Wilson's point, that we can scarcely be surprised

that the   Calcutta   Committee,  consisting   of laymen in  high

Government office, rebelled, as we have before seen.*   Nevertheless

Venn's paper was regarded for nearly forty years as the charter

of the Society's liberties.    But the Ceylon Controversy of 1876

brought up the whole question again.    The Society's Law was

then altered, with the approval of the Archbishop of Canterbury

and the Bishop of London; and the famous " H. V." document

was dropped.

The controversy with Bishop Wilson properly belongs to an
earlier section of this History. Its settlement was in 1835-6.
But notice of it has been deferred until now, partly because this
Venn's chapter is a suitable place, and partly on account of Venn's share
influence. ^n ^ie mafter> j^g great personality having only risen up before us
in the present section. It is very significant that he was not in
attendance at Committee meetings during the greater part of the
three years that the dispute lasted, as he was then at Hull; that
within a few months of his return to London and to Salisbury
Square the dispute was settled by the Committee giving way;
and that he, though not then a Secretary, was chosen to embody
the arrangement, and the Society's general ecclesiastical principles,
in an important paper. The inference is obvious regarding his
great influence and the direction it took. Then in 1841 comes
the addition to the Society's Laws which enabled the Heads of
the Church to join it, and the grant to the New Zealand Bishopric;
and immediately afterwards Venn becomes Hon. Secretary.
Again, the inference is obvious.

But Venn was no servile worshipper of ecclesiastical authority.
It was he who led the Society to decline a place in the Church
Unions before mentioned; and as regards the power of the
Society over its missionaries, a case arose at the very time he
became Secretary, which caused much anxious discussion, tested
the new concordat with the Archbishops and Bishops, and gave
the Society an opportunity, after having done so much to satisfy
the authorities of the Church, of asserting its own just rights.
A youug missionary in the Diocese of Madras, Mr. Humphrey,

* Seo p. 330.